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PHILANTHROPY REWARDED. 

—HE was in a military dress : and | 
his igure, his face, and his walk, evinc- 
ed the gentleman ; yet poverty contract- 
ed his countenance ; and a succession of 
blushes, which fhistied into his cheek, 
while he travesred the coffee-room, and 
to which deep sighs were the harbin- 
gers, shewed that his heart suffered 

He at last leaned upon the bar ; and 
whispered to the mistress of the coffee- 
room—a good natured creature—and 
she instantly curtesied, with a degree 
of respect, that induced me to believe I 
had mistaken the index of the officer’s 
mind, and that instead of standing in 
need of a favour, notwithstanding his 
appearance, he had been conferring an 
obiivation. 

On quitting the bar, and taking his 
seat, the mistress of the cofiee-room 
ordered coffee and toast to the table 
where he sat.—His eyes sparkled at the 
sight ; and the toast was devoured with 








jit, into that delightful unfson of pity, 
| that is only felt when the finger of chari- 
ity touches the sy mpathetic cords of the 


heart. 

The officer having finished his break- 
fast, and taken leave of his hostess at 
the bar, an impulse, which certainly was 


| not curiosity, induced me to inquire af- 


ter his name and situation. On these 
particulars the woman was ignorant, 
she had never seen him before; she knew 
nothing of him but this : he had ordered 
a breakfast at the bar ;'and assured her 
he would call and pay for it, at some fu- 
ture day. 

Till the day arrived when he shculd 
be able to pay, she desired he might 
constantly call, and breakfast on credit. 
—‘“* And he is welcome,” she said, 
though that day should be the day of 
judgment.”——“ And when the day of 
judgment arrives,” said I, “you will 
hear of this matter. You have done 





that which will stand in account, and 


an avidity, that indicated, not so much a gain you credit in the book of fate. It 
wholesome appetite, as the keenness of | your sins be even multitudinous, your 


actual want. He ate with every mark | 
of real hunger. 


The first plate of toast being dispatch- | | 


charity has covered them. But let us 
see if something more cannot be done 
for this poor offiicer—Lend him,” said 


ed, the mistress of the coffee-room or- | I, “‘these few guineas, should he call 


preety a second to be piaced before him ; | 


but she gave her orders privately : and } 


| to-morrow, as if coming from yourself.” 
» The next day he received the cash. I 


the waiter laid it on the table with a never heard more of the money ior six 


look the most pitiable. ‘The officer 
seized the toast: the waiter wiped his 
eyes with his napkin ; and the mistress 
of the coffee-room, drawing up her | 
breath, sighed it out again in a tone so 
soft, so tender, and so sweet, as harmo- | 


nized every nerve of thos¢ who heard | dred pounds. 





years. At the end of that ti ne, the mis- 
| tress of the coffee-house told me, that 
ensign W now a lieutenant-colonel, 
had. returned from abroad—iiad repaid 
her the sum borrowed—and «ven her, 
by way 0: »terest, a ring werth an hun- 
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TO THE LADIES. 

Asa jewel of gold in a swine’s snout, so is 

a fair woman which is without discretion. 
Prov. xi. 22. 

So spake the wisest of men, and the 
wisdom of succeeding ages has sanction- 
ed and confirmed the saying. 

When [ observe a fair lady whose ex- 
travagant wishes have no bounds, but 
whose means of gratification are of small 
extent—who listens not to the counsel 
of prudence, nor the warnings of experi- 
ence—whose ears are impervious to eve- 
ry sound, save the voice of flattery, and 
the thunder of ball room musick—then 
do I apply the comparison of my text : 
“ As a jewel of gold in a swine’s 
snout, so is a fair woman without dis- 
cretion.” 

When I behold a beautiful woman, 
continually in the mire of contention— 
whose lips, which seem the trap-door 
of love, are exercised only in the emis- 
sion of slander and malice—I look upon 
her physical beauty as “a jewel of gold 
in a swine’s snout.” 

When I notice a young lady whose 
external appearance extorts the bow of 
respect, or commands the gaze of ad- 
miration—puffed up with conceit and 
self-love, as a bladder of wind—cram- 
med with pride and vanity, to the utter 
exclusion of every good quality—then 
is her fair face as ‘a jewel of gold ina 
swine’s snout,” 

When I discover a lovely damsel 
whose extreme sensibility faints at the 
sight of a spider—whose affected deli- 
cacy suffers her not to behold without 
terror, the harmless earth-worm wrig- 
gling in graceful undulations over his 
soft bed—who is frozen by a zephyr, 
and melted in a sun-beam—she is “a 
jewel of gold in aswine’s snout.” 

When I see a comely maiden who is 
constant only in fickleness—who is for- 
ward in every species of expensive pro- 
digality ; often haunting public assem- 
blies, and frequently the meetings of the 
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ber sense—verily she is “ without di. 
cretion.” 

The handicraftsman’s daughter wh, 
aspires to higher dignity than her » 
rents’ circumstances can Warrant—why 
attempts to look down with supercilivys 
contempt on her equals in respectability 
because nature has indulged her with ; 
phiz of more delicate mould, or a form 
of nicer construction—who visits churc 
to see and not to hear—who keeps he 
hands from the wash-tub, and her fp. 
gers from the darning of her hose—who 
knows not the making of a pudding, nor 
the broiling of a beef-steak—who stunts 
herself with dainties and strong tea, or 
withers to a mere * sketch and outline” 
from abstinence—alas! she is “a fair 
woman which is without discretion.” 

But when I perceive many of these 
disgusting properties united in one fair 
form—when this one heeds not the lan. 
guage of my text—then would [I ad. 
monish her in more forcible terms, that, 


|| beauty is but for a moment—the finest 


face covers a ghastly skull, and the most 
exquisite shape is but the integumento! 
a bony skeleton. 

MODERN MANNERS.—Dryess. 

Propriety in respect to dress some 
ridiculously imagine is centred in a cer- 
tain suitableness and agreement between 
the clothes and the person wearing 
them; as courtesy is the framing and 
adopting our actions to the satisfaction 
of other people ; and that, if we desire to 
be exact, we must proportion them to 
our shape, our condition, and our age. 
No such thing. For instance, if you 
have a gouty or bandy leg, wear a hand- 
some silk stocking, and a snining buc- 
kle, 

Should your hair happen to be grey, 
set it off to the best advantage with a 
smart ribband. 

If you be far advanced in years, weat 





a smart dashing waistcoat, unbuttoned, 





| to shew that you are not yet past your 


gay—who plays the coquette, and makes | boyishdays. Though some people might 
herself fainiliar with the most rude— jthink a flannel one more suitable; but 
who prefers impudent ignorance to so- || you must not mind that. 
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AND LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


A lady with a withered, wrinkled 
neck, ought to display it in the most 
graceful manner possible, and be sure 
to wear a glittering necklace and ear- 
rings, they will attract attention. Let 
her swoon even at the very name of a 
warm fur tippet, or a flannel petticoat. 
Inshort, gaudy grandmothers, and gay 

andfathers, are always pleasing in the 
eyes of people endowed with true taste. 

' Alittle woman, with a large redshawl, 
has a pretty effect. 

Some are called singular that cultivate 
a little elegant taste of their own, suppose 
you take a fancy to wear a cocked hat, 
black bob wig, pompadour coat, green 
waistcoat, dirty leather breeches, black 
stockings, and square gilt buckles, what 
is that to any body ? 

Some people indeed honour others ac- 
cording to the fashionable cut of their 
clothes ; therefore, you may if you 
choose it, indulge in the extreme of the 
mode. No matter if from the crown 
of your head to the sole of your foot, 
not an article is paidfor, or even likely 
to be. 

But I would recommend a total dis- 
regard to dress ; let slovenliness be the 
order of th: day; your stockings un- 
gartered, shoes untied, hair uncombed, 
and a thousand other polite pleasing va- 
rieties. But take care you extend to no- 
thing further than is just absolutely ne- 
cessary, such as guarding against the 
inclemency of the weather, and other 
vulgarities. 

——_ +o 
DILIGENCE. 

An indolent, inactive young person, 
who has not been furnished by fortune 
with independence, is a character held 
in little estimation, however bright his 
intellectual capacity, however congenial 
his natural disposition. Exertion is a 
virtue, and business is so much the du- 
ty of us all, that he who expects to be 
esteemed among respectable citizens, 


must be, not only willing, but must ac- 


tually take his part in the cares of ac- 
quisition, at least so far as to procure to 
himself the essentials of life. In so 
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| doing, he merits the good wishes of his 
cotemporaries, and their assistance will 
enable him to surmount those difficul- 
ties which stupify the sluggard. 


—— 


GLEANINGS. 

A humourous author compares love to the 
small pox—the longer it isin making its ap- 
pearance, the more violent is the disorder. 

When we look into a field of corn we find 
those stalks which raise their heads the high- 
est, are the emptiest. The same is the case 
with man: they who assume the greatest con- 
sequence have generally the least share of judg- 
men and ability. 

That fortitude, which has encountered no 
danger ; that prudence, which bas surmounted 
no difficulties ; that integrity, which has been 
attacked by no temptation, can, at best be con- 
sidered as gold not yet brought to the test ; of 
which therefore the true value cannot be as- 
signed. 

The more our hopes and expectations are 
raised, the more we are liable to be disappoint- 
ed, and the more poignant is our chagrin at 
finding the fallaciousness of our prospects. 

Caution is the parent of security, and whe- 
ther there is littie or much to risk, it is always 
best to be careful, and to leave as little as pos- 
sible to chance. 

Mind your business—govern your passions— 
pay your debts ; keep good fences ; send home 
what you borrow. and be willing to lend. Be 
industrious in getting, and prudent in spending, 
and you will grow in riches. Be honest and 
obliging to your family and neighbours, and you 
will grow in their esteem. Be no blasphemer 
or fanatic, but soberly religious, and vou will 
grow in the favour of God and be happy here 
and hereafter. 
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A clergyman, explaining the catechism to 
some girls belonging to a Sunday-school, told 
them their christian names was given to them 
when they were admitted into Christ’s church, 
and became christians ; desiring them to re- 
collect the proper answer, should he hereafter 
repeat the question. After a few intervening 
observations, ** Well, my love,” said he, 
“ when was your christian name given to you ?” 
** When I was a baby, Sir!” replied she. 


——= + oa 


A lady rather fond of gallantry and remarka- 
bly talkative, happening to be one day in com- 
pany with Montesquiev, asked him a thou- 
sand impertinent questions to which he scarce- 
ly deigned to return any answer. This great 
man at length losing all patience, on her asking 
what happiness was, replied, ‘ Happiness, 
madam is fruitfulness to queens, sterrility to 
unmarried women, and deafness to those who 
are near you 
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Virtue rewards those who follow her. 
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THE LOVER’S RESOURCE. 


To the admirer’s of ANCREON MOORE. 


Ihe breeze of the evening blew softly and | 


sweet, 


And the pale moon around shed her influence 
serene, 


While the cloud flitting fast o’er the blue vault 
of heav’n 


Rendered doubly enchanting the soul touch- 
ing scene. 


As I wandered beneath the tall poplar tree 
branch, 


That grace the sweet walks of the broad 
centre-square, 


I thought of the maiden that governed my 
heart, 
Of her bosom of snow so enchantingly fair ; 
I thought of the dimples her rosy cheek grac- 
ing, 
In fancy I gazed on her love beaming eye, 
When thousands of Cupid’s, in ambush still 
lying, 
At ~ heart of each mortal their arrows let 
ye 
I thought of her heart beating high with dis- 
dain, 
That received each fond vow with contemp- 
tuous pride ; 
I threw myself duwn with a sigh on the ground, 
**Ah! cruel, most ccuel !” despairing I 
cried. 
When, close by my side, by the sad willow 
lying, 
A Fi a in sorrow lamented her woe ; 
* Alas! my dear Patrick, my soul’s beloved 
master ! 
“He has “listed and left me, to meet the 
proud foe ; 
* While my whiskey-jug lasted, it softened my 
sorrow, 
**T have drained it all out, nota single drop’s 
left $ 
** My poor heart must break with its load of 
affliction, 
“* My pocket of money’s entirely bereft.” 
With joy I embraced the poor heart-broken 
mourner, 
Her sorrows so nearly resembled my own ; 
‘‘ Come ! haste to yon tavern, and each sad re- | 
flection, 
“In the best of their brandy and whiskey 
we'll drown.” 
In the goblet we drowned each heart harrow- 
ing care, 
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THE GREY HOUND, 


The story of the following ballad, is traditional ; 
a village at the foot of Snowden, where Llewe. 
lyn had ahouse. The grey hound, named & 
bert, was given by his father-in-law, king Sohn, 
in the year 1205 ; and the place to this “Jay? 


called Beth Gebert th 
hound, eS ee oe 


The spearman heard the bugle sound, 
And cheerly smil’d the morn, 

And many a brach, and many a hound, 
Attend Llewellyn’s horn. 

And still he blew a louder blast, 

And gave a louder cheer ; 

Come Gedert, why art thou the last 
Llewellyn’s horn to hear ? 

‘©O where doth faithful Gebert roam ! 
‘* The flower of all his race ; 

** So free, so brave—a lamb at home, 
** A lion in the chace !” 

*T was only at Llewellyn’s board, 

The faithful Gebert fed ; 

He watch’d, hie serv’d, he cheer'd his lord, 
And centinel’d his bed. 

In sooth he was a peerless hound, 
The gift of Royal Joun: 

But now no Gebert could be found, 
And all the chace rode on. 

And now, as over rocks and dells, 
The gallant chiding rise, 

All Snowden’s craggy chaos yells, 
With many mingled cries. 

That day Llewellen little lov’d 

The chase of hart or hare, 

And scant and small the booty prov’d, 
For Gebert was not there. 

Unpleas’d Llewellyn homeward hied, 
When near the portal seat, 

His truant Gebert he espied, 
Bounding his lord to greet. 

But when he gain’d his castle door, 
Aghast the chieftain stood ; 

The hound was smear’d with clots of gore, 
His lips and fangs ran blood ! 
Llewellyn gaz’d with wild surprise, 
Unus’d with looks to meet ; 

His favourite check’d his joyful guise, 
And crouch’d and lick’d his feet. 

( To be continued in our next._) 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The judicious and friendly hints of “ Mercu- 
tio,” for the improvement of our work, shall be 
adopted as far as practicable—His ideas are in 
unison with our own, even to their utmost ex- 
tent. Many of the particulars he enumerates, 
we had reserved for a prefatory note to the pre- 
sent volume, which will accompany the title 
page, and to which we beg to refer. The re- 





Remembered our woes and afflictions no 
more ; . 
We tossed off a jug of fourth proof Cogniac, 
We la and sunk into sleep on the 
oor, 


quest accompanying his last piece, has hereto- 
fore been punctually attended to, and a continua- 
tion of his communications is respectfully so- 
licited, for, as far as our information of the-re- 
ception of our work extends, his pieces give 





Mercutio. 


| general satisfaction. 








